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received, is unbelievable to those who have not experienced it.
If the novice could go into the House ajnd deliver his speech without
having to wait until called, his anxieties would be reduced; in
practice, he must sit for many hours waiting for his chance, and
although he may be both tired and hungry, he dare not leave the
Chamber lest the precious opportunity should be missed. These
trying conditions affect his nerves, and after he has listened to
perhaps a dozen speeches, in which there may have been put forward
arguments which he had prepared for his own use, he is probably
called upon when he is tired and his nerves are frayed beyond
repair.
The young speaker in the House of Commons has really nothing
to fear, for, although it is one of the most critical, it is also one of
the most generous assemblies in the world, and every old parlia-
mentarian, remembering his own experience, is ready to prompt
and encourage him. The beginner is judged by the manner rather
than by the matter of his speech. The House dislikes conceit
and swagger, and it distrusts emotion almost as much as it hates
dullness; it quickly takes its revenge upon those who seek to win its
approval by mere fluency and self-assurance. But if the young
member throws himself upon its generosity, if he is courteous in
his manner, deferential to its prestige without being servile, if he
is sincere without affectation, and in simple words tries to say what
is in his mind, he will be received with respectful attention and
gracious encouragement.
Before I became a member of it I had read a hundred times that
the House of Commons was 'the best club in London'; that it
was a place of indolence and leisure, and that the amusements, or
slumbers, of its members, were disturbed only when the division
bells rang, when, with no knowledge of the issue to be decided, they
were directed by their whips into an approved lobby, where they
voted 'just as their leaders tell 'em to/ I do not know the name
of the fool who first published such injurious nonsense; but I do
know that it has only a remote resemblance to the truth. The
House of Commons is indeed very little like a club, and it can make
little claim to being comfortable. As a workshop, it is badly
equipped; it is overcrowded, and it is unhealthy. Its recreative
amenities are restricted to one smoking room, which on a generous
estimate would not hold more than fifty of its six hundred and
fifteen members. The modern side of its library is shamefully
inadequate, and the facilities provided for its members for the